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Inthisartidel argue that when researchers record fieldnotes, they also create world views 
based on a priori perceptions and interpretations. To be culturally respectful, researchers 
in the field need to be concerned with both the cultural artifacts they create and with 
their inability to "accurately'' recnrd everything they see. It may not be necsssary, or 
even desirable, for researchers to purge fieldnotes of their colourful, descriptive, and 
oonnotative language. Rather, they need to become self-(x>nsdous about word and text 
choi oes when wri ti ng fi el d notes. 
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The idea that word choice and narrative structure are important 
considerations in the writing of ethnographic fieldnotes is not new (eg., 
Davies, 1999 Lather, 1991, 1995 Wolcott, 2001). Especially since the 
publication of Sanjek’s (190Cb) book on fieldnotBS, field researchers and 
theorists have argued that such choices reflect a priori assumptions. Yet 
few, ifany, authors have followed this argument to its logical condusion 
by examining fieldnoties. 

In this artide, I have contributed to the ongoing conversation about 
how researchers might be respectful for those about whom they write. It 
isnotmy i ntenti on to simplify respectby redud ng respectful representation 
to literary and linguistic choices, but rather to complicate one aspect of 
respectful representation by suggesting that researchers become self- 
con sdous about word and text choices when writing fieldnotes. 
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A REVIEW OF FIELDNOTE TEXT -CREATION ADVICE 

Sanjek (190Cb) reported an address by James Clifford during the 1984 
American Anthropological Association meeting. Sanjek noted Clifford’s 
comment "in all the recent discussion about writing ethnography and 
about ethnographies as writing, no one [has] addressed what 
anthropologists write before they write ethnographies — fieldnotes" (p. 
xi). Thiscommenteventually led tea panel on thattopicatthe ISeSannual 
meeting, and the subsequent publication of Sanjek's (190Cb) aptiy titled 
book Fieldnotes: The Makings of Anthropology. 

Perhaps reflective of the absenceof earlier field note discussions, many 
contributors to Sanjek’s volume seemed more concerned with how 
researchers use fi eld notes, i n whatanthropol ogi cal state(s) they create them, 
and what items qualify as fieldnotes, than with the textual properties of 
fieldnotes (e.g., Clifford, 190Q Jackson, 190Q Johnson & Johnson, 190Q 
Obbo, 190Q Sanjek, 190(jC, 190CB; see also Geertz, 1973 Rose, 199Q Van 
Maanen, 1988 Wolf 1992). Most distinctions in field note definition are 
essentially researcher-bound: field notes are field memories, written down^ 
or otherwise recorded, produced or commissioned by the ethnographer, 
arranged chronologically rather than thematically, representing the cultural 
maturation oftheanthropologistin a given setting (Ottenberg, 199Q Plate, 
1990), and therefore heavily imbued with personal meaning. 

Although recentscholars have written several volumes (e.g., A mi t 290Q 
Emerson, Fretz, & Shaw, 1995), and articles (e.g., Davies, 1999 Emerson, 
Fretz, & Shaw, 2001; Lapadat& Lindsay, 1999 Rapport 2D0Q Spencer, 
2001) dedi catied to understand! ng how personal mean! ng i s made man! test 
in fieldnotes, researchers have made little or no mention of howtodescri be 
events, people or objects; how to use language(s) in description; how to 
use or avoid rhetorical strategies; or how to use or avoid linguistic 
strategies, and why. Exceptions are normally such easily missed and un- 
elaborated bits of advice as" we should alwaystry tonoteconcreteinstances 
ofwhatpeoplehavesaid or done, using verbatim quotations and 'flat (or 
unadorned) descriptions" (SIverman, 2001, pp. 68l. Little recognition of 
tee importance of language in fieldnotes occurs, and no warning teat 
linguistic choices will ultimately be of paramount importance (e.g., 
Delamont 2D02 Kirby & McKenna, 1989). 

In a manner similar to verbatim transcriptions, fieldnotes are 
interpretations or representations teat follow from tee purposes and 
working theories of tee researchers, as well as from general assumptions 
about tee transparency of language (Lapadat & Lindsay, 1999). After 
several years, memory fades and only field note records remain of actions. 
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events, and conversations. Yet texts are, for the most part mute on the 
subject of fieldnote language, and do not demonstrate how, exactly, 
fieldnotes go about endowing behaviour with significance. 

One exception is Spradley’s (1900) caution that 

themomentyou begin writing down whatyou see and hear, you automatically encode 
things in language. This may seem a rather straightforward matter, butthe language 
used in fieldnotes has numerouslong-range consequences foryour research, (p. 64-6^ 

Spradley, however, was talking aboutlanguage (paroleand dialect) rather 
than aboutlanguage choice.2Tofadlitatedescription, he argued that field 
workers can generate lists of concrete verbs and nouns that might be 
appropriateinthefield situation. Hesuggestied that if researchersintiended 
to observe people standing in a line-up, they might list in advance such 
words as shifting, searching, wagging, nodding, glaring, or beelining, alone 
or in combination with other words, to aid concrete description. Spradley 
implies that these words are value-neutral. 

In contrast I contend thatthese words arecompletiely value-laden. When 
using such words, researchers reflect personal and subjectivejudgments 
aboutthe state of mind ofthe people they describe. I n this sense, such lists 
of words can lead to less rather than more concrete description; they lead 
rather to "thick description" (Ryle, 1971, p. 48^, a more interpretive than 
descriptive act (Geertz, 1973 pp. 5-30). 

Hammersley and Atkinson (1995) advocated the use of concrete 
description and verbatim transcription to minimize inference. According 
to Hammersley and Atkinson, fieldnoties become interpretive as a result 
of what researchers omitor because of the partiality of an account rather 
than asa resultofthelanguageused todescri be a pi ace, event or situation. 
Hammersley and Atkinson appeared to be more concerned with how 
phenomena are distorted by fieldnotes than about how interpretations of 
phenomena are created in fieldnotes. It is, perhaps, more productive to 
accept that researchers "are still subjectivepeopledoing a subjectivejob" 
(Ely etal. 1991, p. 54). 

FIELDNOTE EXTRACTS 

In the following discussion, I have looked at several examples from 
field notes taken from three sources: my own observations in public areas, 
and Wolfs (1992) and Spradley's (1900) published sources. In this 
discussion, I have explained how simply choosing words and forms when 
writing fieldnotes constitutes the active creation of cultural artifacts. 
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The first extract is an observation assignment that i compietied as a 
student in an educationai research dass. We were instructed to write 
everything we saw, feit and thought^ 

SALVATION ARMY RESIDENCE FOR MEN, LOBBY, NOVEMBER 27, 1902gHE 
FRI DA Y NIGHT BEFORE WELFA RE CHEOUES), 937P.M. 

Asl enter the lobby, a very tanned -looking, butyetnottanned really, butweathered, man 
with bulging eyes like a baby bird looks at me. He is wearing a navy bluejacket and 
pants. / don't wanttoseem tobelooking at him. I walk pasthim and siton the heater at 
the back of the room where heisjustoutof view. Something about him makes me feei 
very uncomfortabie-a feeiing i don't get from anyoneeisein the room, i havevisionsof 
him peeing on the street, and aggressiveiy shouting on street cor nets about the coming of 
Jesus. There'sano-smokingsign on the wall tD my left Suddenly a bell rings. Instinctively 
I knowthatitbelongstothelocked door thatgoes into the residence, and I look up in 
time to see a new blond entrantwearingjeansand alightbluejacketapproach the front 
desk. He receives a key attached to a small brown plywood board and wal ks to the back 
of the room to a small room I assume is the bathroom. In the background, from behind 
thefrontdesk I can hear the sound ofmoney in a dispenser, perhaps a vending machine, 
butitsdicking withoutstopping, regularly. Thefrontdesk islikea glassed-in cage, but 
its walls do notgo all the way to the ceiling. I realize thatl can hear because of this. The 
new entranti eaves the bathroom qui ckly and i s buzzed i nto the resi denoe hal I . There i s a 
small portable T.V. sitting on top of a large old cabinetT.V. playing in the front corner of 
the room with something violenton the screen. There's lots of exdtementon theT.V., but 
the people in the room, exoeptfor one man, arenotwatchingit There isa man sitting on 
the third chair from the passage into this room. This man catches my eye. He has a long 
nose and is wearing an English tarn, a dark blue blazer, blue shirt blue sweater, grey 
slacks, and high-top runners, which look incongruous. For some reason, visions of veterans 
in the N ov ember nth Memoriai Services come to me. He has perfectly correct posture, 
andhelooksaroundalertlywhile everyone el se i s si eepi ng. Themanatthe regi strati on 
wi nd ow I ooks vacant! y out i nto the room and ru bs the baby fi nger and ri ng fi nger on hi s 
righthand with his rightthumb. If I listen carefully, I think I can hear a dry rasping sound 
from this motion.... A short man leading with his nose in a way that reminds me of a 
hunting dog, and strutting with that peculiar turkey walk, in which the head pushes 
forward at every step, ploughs through. He is wearing a black trench coat / think 
"Mafioso". He is followed by a tall unsteady Native man, who seems to be a drunk in 
need of a drink. The odd couple. Wendy suddenly appears and says" do you wanna go?' 

I do. I stand up to zip myjacket and catch the eye of the man in the overcoat and beard 
seated on the heater. H e i s weari ng a kni tted cap . H i s eyes aresunkenandhunted-l ooki ng. 

. . . [dass assignment 1992] 

I composed the next extract for another dass assignment over a year 
later. I wasinstructed to conducta patronizing and orientalist observation 
in a public place and then to reflect on the process. My analysis of this 
observation sequence radically altered my orientation to parti d pant- 
observation and my own role in it Being patronizing was disturbingly 
easy for me.'* There are many instances in this passage in which I have 
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consciously employed patronizing language and deliberately abused 
insider knowledge, buti havefocused instead on thosedescriptivepassages 
that unconsciously created culture. 

CHINATOWN, NOVEMBER 26 1998 23DP.M. 

I decided to perch on a rock in the sunshine opposite a fish and vegetable market 
From my rock I had an excel lent view of the bi ns oontai ni ng live lobster, live crab, live 
eel s, and live prawns. These were I ocated next to bi ns of fresh tomatoes, spi nach, Chi nese 
cabbage, peppers, and other containers filled with differentvarieties of dried shrimps, 
mushrooms, and other oddly aromati cedi bles. I also had an extraordinarily good angle 
on the peopi e scoopi ng thi s I i ve bai ti nto pi asti c bags but negl ecti ng to pour i n any water 
so thatl could think only of the prawns slowly choking, gasping, thrashing their little 
prawn I egs, and dyi ng. 

Directly in my line of vision wasa middle-aged man with the averageChi nese middle- 
aged male haircut (parted on the side, straight cut rounded into the head as if someone 
had puta Chi nese soup bowl over his head and cutaround it). Hewasdressed in a white 
laboratory coat and white pants with a large rubber yellow body apron, elbow length 
yellowrubbergloveswithgladiatorcuffs, and, thep/ece de resistance, hugeyellow rubber 

galoshes [Hisjjobisrunningoold water and spooning ice over live seafood, handling 

si i my sea creatu res, gutti ng fi sh, and scoopi ng thei r entrai I s i nto a garbage basi n, and 
running around shouting in a great and glorious panic. The bright colours give the 
impression that the food, standing in open oontai nets on the street next to a Smithrite 
disposal unit where people can easily breathe on, paw, and soil what others will putin 
thei r mou ths, i s d ean . 

Asl setdeontomy rock, I hear a sudden outburstbehind me. I turn to look and see a 
man in a blue (not navy, not indigo, but crayon blue) business suit walking across the 
lawn in frontofa high-rise apartmentbuilding. His companion isa shorter, older man in 
a brown business suit whose appearance strikes me as resembling an aged land turtle 
craning its neck outof its shell. Trying to look very offidal they succeed only in looking 
pompous and bombastic. The man in blue begins yelling at an old womandressed ina 
black wi ndbreaker, navy bl ue stretch pants, and a fl owered shi rt who hel ps her grandson 
outof a Japanese-make car parked in a "permit parking only" space, and then walks 
down the sidewalk toward the markets with her grandson in tow. . . . The man in blue 
appears to be very angry and continues harassing the old woman who seems to make 
smart remarks back to him. The man in the brown suitstands beneath the apartment 
building and looks up atit Hehasdisassodated himself from thescene. Theman inblue 
spreads hisarmsin an angry gesture and the old woman begins laughing uproariously at 
thespectadeof him standing there, arms akimbo. . . . 

[Back] at the fish market, several women are crowding and pushing near the live 
seafood. They are all dutching plastic bags and areusing tongs to pick up, inspect, and 
choose each piece. Two old men are standing detached from the group with their hands 
behind their backs, watching. One of them is rolling back and forth on his feet One 
you nger man wi th a chi I d on hi s shoul d ers i s hoveri ngnearayoung woman whi I e she i s 
pi cki ng out prawns. A nother coupl e comes i nto vi ew and stops. They I ook i nto the bi ns. 
They exchange a few words. They continue to walk along the sidewalk. A large family 
crosses the street! n frontof me. VVhen they near the fi sh market the grandfather, father 
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and young children stand back while the mother and a daughter who appears to be 
abouttwelve go to look at the fish. The mother motions to the daughter. She fetches a 
pi asti c bag. They begi n to pi ck through the crabs. The mother uses the tongs to fi sh them 
outwhilethedaughter holds the bag. The father stands silently with his hands behind his 
back, [d ass assignment 19M| 

I havetaken thethird extract from Wolf s (199^ field notes published in 
A Thrice Told Tale: Feminism, Postm oderni sm and Ethnographic 
Responsibility. I chose this extract becauseitwas si gnificantin her book. 
Wolfdted theeventsin this extract three times in her book: as fieldnotes, 
as story, and as evidence in an academicjournal article.'^ 

WOLFIN CHINA [approximately 190Cf] 

After a little, 128again tried to leave, and 48suddenlyjumped up and pointed at85(F 
33 and told her to approach. 85had been chatting with some other women aboutsome 
media ne that she had puton her eyes which appeared to be infected. . . . 

Wu Chieh was speechless with fear. 48s mother told her to answer, and Wu Chieh 
managed to blurt out "Yes." 48 hugged her very dose and put her face against Wu 
Chi eh' s. H er mother sal d She wants to ki ss y ou ." 48sai d , " N o! N o! N o!" and her mother 
said quickly, "No, I am wrong. I am wrong.l amjustan old lady who doesn'tunderstand." 

. . . 48began to make wide sweeping bai-bai gestures, and said, " People should not be 
judgmental, saying this person isgood and thatpersonisbad." Then she began to "jump" 
again, and 91 (M 31) hissed atWu Chieh, "Stupid child, aren'tyou going to run away?' 
Somelittieboys were giggling. . . . 48turned on the boys and shouted, "Go away if you 
d on' t bel i eve. G o away." She waved them off as i f they were cu ri ou s chi ckens, and they 
scattered I ike chi ckens. . . . 

As she talked, she continued to make bai-bai motions, tojump about and finally fell 
over backward on the ground. She lay on the ground for some time, and Wu Chieh said 
thatwhen she opened her eyelids, all she could see were the whites of her eyes. . . . 

Peoplemoved off to the edge oftheyard, some of them whispering, some of them 
laughing, butafter a bit the crowd slowly began to edge toward the house. . . . [A]fter a 
while, 48gottDherfeetand staggered after herinto the houselikeshewasdrunk, feeling 
along the wall for the door to the bedroom. She keptrighton doing bai-bai gestures, 
however. Wu Chieh led her to the bedroom and gothertD lie down. Shedid, butwithout 
pausing in her gestures, counting, calculating, and doing lba/-/)a/Wu Chieh ran out (pp. 
12-13) 

In thefinal fi el dnotB extract I haveused Spradley's (19S3 observations 
ofhisfirstday in Marshall County Criminal Courtasa grandjury member. 

SPRADLEYIN CRIMINAL COURT [approximately 1975n 
I parked near the county courthouse and walked the shortdistanoe to the new building. 
Streams of people flowed into thelobby and scrambled into the waiting doors of elevators. 
"Going up sir?' a young man called to me from one of the eight elevators. I nodded, 
stepped in, and waited unti he stopped at the eighth floor where I knew the Marshall 
County Criminal Courtwaslocated. 
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I followed the hall way until I saw a sign over two large doors: CRIMINAL COURT. I 
decided to go in even though there was still five minutes before the appointed hour of 
900A.M. I pushed open one ofthe swinging doors and found myselfin a large courtroom. 

There were rows of spectator benches, all made of heavy dark wood, oak, or walnut, 
to match the paneled walls. The rows of benches went for more than twenty -five feet 
u nti I they meta rai I i ng thatseemed to neatl y mark off a I arge area for " offi d al bu si ness." 

I wentin, satdown in thelastrow of spectators' benches, and looked around at the few 
other people seated atvarious pi acesinthe courtroom. Thehigh ceiling and heavy dark 
wood mademefeel asifi wereinasacred,almostreligiousplaoe.Twopeoplesittingin 
front of me were talking in hushed tones and I could not hear what they said. As 
newcomers came in, they would stop, look around, and then move very slowly to find a 
place to sit At the right of the area behind the railing were twelve high -back leather 
chairs behind another railing. A large oak table with massive chairs all faced toward a 
high lectern which I took to be thejudge's bench. All this area was empty. I waited. 

A few minutes after nine a man walked in withabrisk manner. Helooked atthe people 
scattered around the large courtroom, all of us in the spectators' area, and said, "Hello. I 
assumeyou are all here for the prospect vegrandjury. Judge Fred A dams is going to be on 
the bench and itwould be better if you all satin thejury box." Slowly people gotup and I 
joined them as we moved together toward the front ... I took out a tablet and began 
making field notes. I wondered ifthe people around methoughti waswritngaletteror 
what I was consdous of standing outin my casual dothesand beard. All the others were 
dressed neaty; the men in suits and tes, some in sport coafe Many dark business suits. 
They all looked professional. The women were well dressed in suits, dresses, high heels, 
make-up. All looked older than myself Itwasasifthey had all dressed for some formal 
occasion. I feltalittleoutof place, butdedded thatdidn'tmatter. . . . 

The man who was reading our names wasjoined by a sheriff s officer in full uniform, 
gun mounted on hislefthip. He walked across the courtroom and stood near a door near 
the highjudge's bench. The man and the police officer keptlooking at each other, one 
glanced athiswatch, there was an air ofexpectancy in thejury box also. (pp. 74-75) 

Even though I conducted my two observations above relatively recently, I 
d o n ot rem em ber these I m ages at al I . Becau se Wol f and Sp rad I ey cond u cted 
their observations long ago, I would find itdifficuitto believe that they 
could remember the incidents in their fieldnotBS with any more darity 
than I do (for confirmation: Sanjek, 190Cd, p. 334; Smith, 190Q pp. 367- 
303 Van Maanen, 1968 P- 124; Wolf, 190Q p. 34Q. Thesefi eld note extracts, 
then, arevery likely theonly records thatrem ain of theactivi ties and actions 
on those days, unless other researchers were conducting observations at 
the same time. 

To the best of my knowledge, no one could refuto anything writton in 
thesefi el dnotB extracts. They are therefore authoritative, I n whatEver form 
they have been written. This authority is created and reinforced not only 
by the uniqueness of the documents, but also by the overarching narrative 
and rhetorical strategies, and by the linguisticdevices employed by each 
researcher (word choice, verb form, and syntactic style). 
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Narrative Structures and Rhetorical Strategies 

The overarching structure of my 1994 extract and Spradley’s extract is 
that of a journey — a common motif, given the relationship of ethnography 
to travel writing (Pratt, 1986). In addition to signaling travel in an 
experiential and physical sense (e.g.. Rapport 2DOO), the Journey motif 
contains two narrativepossibilities. Thefirstpossibility, found in my 1994 
extract features me as a sophisticated urbanite, roaming through a society 
to which I feel superior; thesecond possibility, found in Spradley’sextract 
features a I ess sophisticated, more confused, person, unable to understand 
the dvilization into which he has been cast These two narratives are not 
JustJourneys; they illustratea kind ofliterary quest-romance, an adventure 
in search oftheHoly Grail, a search for something sacred butvisibleonly 
to those who are morally and spiritually worthy. In both instances, the 
researcher Journeys through a dark and dangerous place,® then finds a 
place to sitand observe from a fixed position, outside the central action, 
seeing everything but remaining unobserved. In both instances, during 
the prolonged fieldnote sequence the researcher is forced to move from 
this position of comfort to another place by an intrusive male authority.® 

Despite differences in time, geography, and sodal position, Spradley 
and I actually wrote similar narratives, conforming to familiar genres, 
and using "I" as the protagonist The effect of thejourney narratives is 
twofold. First thefamiliar genre and first-person narration privilegeunity 
over disunity and uni vocal ity over polyvocal ity. Second, the genre makes 
the observation locales seem remote and somewhat dangerous, "wild," 
and away from the normal patterns of our lives. Said (1979) has descri bed 
this practice as "designating in one’smind a familiar space which is'ours' 
and an unfamiliar space beyond 'ours' which is'theirs’ [as] a way ofmaking 
geographical disti ncti on s that car? be entirely arbitrary" (p. 54). The 
geographical distinctions in these fieldnote extracts, although they are 
recognizable boundaries, are arbitrary and artifidal. 

Rhetorically, all fourofthese extracts have a finished feel to them, though 
the passage written by Wolfismorepolyphonicand less polished than the 
others. Some of the sentences in each observation are labyrinthine, filled 
with dependentdauses, parti d pi al phrases, and co-ordination, woven into 
complex sentences. The effect of thiskind of writing makes field notes fed 
I ike I iterate re, indirect and removed from thescene, and meant to be read 
by an audience. If fieldnotes can be read as literature, then literary 
conventions hold — that is, the narrator is not the same person as the 
writer; the writer is behind, authoritative, in touch with the "truth," the 
objective creator of the narrator who is td ling the story. 
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The complex sentences likewise imply that there has been time to reflect 
on these experiences, to craft sentences, timeto enhance the reliability of 
thedescriptions. Emerson etal. (2001) suggested that ethnographers choose 
between writing"from some known 'end -point of more or less complete 
knowledge" that includes incorporating subsequent knowledge into the 
fieldnotes, and " rep resen t[ing] events unfolding 'in real time' from a 
perspective of incomplete or partial knowledge" (p. 359). They later 
suggested that 

fi el dnotE tales tend to be episodic, a string of action chunks putdown on the page, one 
after another. Thus, both in structure and content fieldnote tales generally differ from 
constructed, dramaticnarratives. The highly crafted narratives of published writers not 
only describeactions chronologically, butthey also 'make something happen' by building 
suspense into the unfolding action and by creating motivated characters whose 
consequential actionslead toinstructive,oftendramaticoutcomes. But mostof everyday 
life does nothappenlikedramaticstories. (p. 35^ 

Whilel would notdiscount their argument I do not think it''pushes" far 
enough. Asa researcher whofrequentiy engages in field note writing, I am 
a writer, and I am self-consdousaboutfieldnote writing, even whiledoing 
it(seeAmit 23X)).lfl were notcomfortablewith writing hi ghiydescriptive, 
ongoing accounts of my world, I would not choose forms of research that 
demanded this of me. I would have more empathy for a question asked 
by one of my colleagues: "How do you know what to write when you 
don’t know what you’ re looking at?’ 

Writers, like all human beings, impose order on the everyday 
phenomena they observe. Like many writers of academic text I write my 
way into understanding, working through my ideas on paper. Richardson 
(2DOO) describes my practice well; when I am able to write into knowing, 
as opposed to writing about what I know, I become liberated from 
traditional forms of science writing, and my "writing is validated as a 
method of knowing" (p. 929). Because I cannot observe and record 
everyth! ng, I choose what to focus on, when an episode begi ns, when it 
ends, and I make literary choices that reflect those decisions. Even while 
writing as quickly as I can to record as much as I can, I often block out 
somethi ng that! s happen! ng to fi ni sh record! ng somethi ng I just observed. 

I do not merely impose interpretation on the text after I have created it 
the choices I make regarding what to write about and how to write it are 
themselves interpretation. Thi nking in complete sentencesisinterpretation. 
Choosing between two short sentences or one long one is interpretation. 
Choosing to write a dependent clause is interpretation. Some forms of 
interpretation are merely more consdous than others. 
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A second and related rhetorical structure that is used in thesefieldnote 
selections is the list particularly lists of parallel grammatical forms. In my 
1902 extract I list items of clothing and adjectives; in my 1994 extract I 
list food items and action words; in her extract Wolf listed actions; in his 
extract Sp rad ley listed actions and objects. Lists serve two purposes. The 
first is that lists impose a sdentific notion of order on perceived disorder; 
they create categorizations and classifications. Thesecond function of lists 
is that they can give a sense of immediacy to what the researcher is 
describing, lending more ethnographic authority tothetext For example, 
in the 1994Chinatown extracti wrote that one man'sjob \s" running cold 
water and spooning ice over live seafood, handiing slimy sea creatures, 
gu tting fi sh and scooping the! r entrai I s i nto a garbage basi n, and running 
around shouting," thereby giving a sense that these activities were going 
on simultaneously. I created the perception of disorder and systematized 
the activities into a repetitive refrain, giving order but reducing a man’s 
work to a I i St of geru nd s. 

In the extract Spradley created a similar effect "As newcomers came 
in, they would stop, look around, and then move very slowly to find a 
place to sit" Spradley has given the readers the sense that each person 
coming into the courthouse behaved in a highly regularized manner, a 
manner probably created by theunfamiliar situation. Itis likely, however, 
thattheactivitywasnot quite so sy stem aticorrepetitive;somenewcomers 
may have hesitated, others stopped, still others may have simply focused 
on a pi ace to sit and walked to it Spradley imposed a systematic order on 
what may well have been disorder; the effect for the reader is an 
understanding that the newcomers find themselves in an unfamiliar and 
uncomfortable location. 

Use of familiar genres like thejourney motif or creating disorder from 
order through the use of lists is not in itself bad fieldnote practice. The 
Journey is a chronological organizing framework, in many ways 
intellectually honestin thatithelps to structu re thefieldnotes around how 
things happened to the field worker. The list likewise, is not inherently 
evil. Lists, in fact structure description or sequence to show that the 
researcher saw items or activities to be of equal importance, and that the 
researcher can only record the perspective of the researcher. Neither lists 
nor thejourney undertaken by the researcher di start exp eri enceto a greater 
or lesser degree than any other organizing framework. The danger is in 
assuming that the order imposed by these frameworks exists "out there" 
rather than being an arbitrary system that the researcher, consciously or 
unconsciously, has chosen. 
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Linguistic Devices 

The number and intensity of animal images in all of these extracts is 
striking. In the Salvation Army sequence, I describe one man as having 
" bulging eyes I ike a baby bird," and another as" leading with his nose . . . 
Oike] a hunting dog," and "strutting with that peculiar turkey walk." The 
people in my Chinatown observation do not select fish, buf'scoop" it 
nor do they touch food, but" paw" it A man in a busi ness suitis described 
as"an aged land turtle craning its neck outof its shell," while later women 
"dutch" plasticbagsasifintheirtalons, or send their daughters to "fetch" 
empty bags. Wolf described a group of young boys as having "scattered 
I ike chickens," whileSpradley referred to "streams of people" who "flow" 
through the lobby and "scramble" onto the elevator. All these images, 
while certainly descriptiveand evocative, also reinforce the otherness and 
i nferi ority of those observed. 

Researchers may al so make the verbs descri bi ng some acti ons somehow 
morally superior to those describing others. Wolfs sequence provides an 
example. H er fieldnotes stated that" 48gotto her feet and staggered after 
her into the house like she was drunk." First the verb "staggered" has 
connotati ons not only of drunkenness butal so of di sorderl i ness. Synonyms 
for " staggered" such as "swayed" or "wavered" have different 
connotati ons; "swayed", for example, often reminds me of southern belles 
or cruise ships. Second, stating "like she was drunk" implies that this 
woman could very well be under the influence, when a phrase I ike "as if 
sheweredisorientEd" would be I ess suggestive. Given the negative feelings 
toward public drunkenness (particularly for women) in Western sodety, 
i t may be better not to use such strong i magery at al I . 

I will dte an example of the misuse of imagery from an educational 
setting. A teacher sends several students to the office for undetermined 
reasons and walks there with them. In theobservati on field notes this could 
be written as "the students were escorted to the office," "the teacher 
marched the students to the office," or "the teacher accompanied the 
students to the office." Writing in the passive voice, as in thefirst example, 
the researcher removes dignity and agency from the students. They are 
not to be trusted and must be escorted to the offi ce by someone; it i s not 
important who. In the second example, the researcher suggests that the 
teacher is angry and acting as a drill sergeant It depicts soldiers on a 
forced march. I n the thi rd exampi e, the researcher puts the teacher on an 
equal footing with the students, "accompanying" being I ess invested with 
power relationships than "escorting." None of these descriptions is 
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i nherentiy " better" or "worse" than the others if researchers are aware of 
the connotations of their word choices, and if the words reflect the feel of 
the lived experience. 

Linguistic choices reflect the intended audience(s) for field notes. I n two 
extracts, those from Wolfand Spradley, the authors used formal language, 
displaying not only complex sentences and passive voice, but also 
translation from the present to the past tense. The exceptions to such 
formality in the above extracts therefore are rendered more striking. For 
example, Wolfused the Taiwanese word bai-bai, meaning"theenti re ritual 
assodated with offerings of food, incense, and paper money to various 
gods, as well as the feast ng that follows major festvals" or "the slight 
bowl ng over hands thatarepalm on palm, mudi I ikethe Western Protestant 
prayer positon" (Wolf 1992 p. 64 fn), instead of "worship" or"pray."^° 
In Wolf s field notes, the word did not appear only in this form; she 
sometmes conjugated itiikean English verb, so that it appeared also as 
" bai-bai-\ng" (e.g., pp. 76 76) or " bai-bai -ed" (e.g., p. S5- Wolfs use of 
this word implies that researchers cannot use the formal English word 
"worship" for indigenous Taiwanese religious beliefs because this use 
reduces the actvity to an informal, colourful natve custom. Although 
this usage could, in other cases, be indicatve of heightened respect for 
i nd i genou s rel i gi on , Wol f s u se d oes n ot com e across as respectfu I becau se 
the Taiwanese forms are subjected to Anglidzation. 

Again in Wolf s field notes, she demonstrated a lack of formality in her 
use of verbatim quotations. Because she translated the quotations from 
the Taiwanese dialect her citations are not actually verbatim but filtered 
through translation. Wthin quotation marks are such sentences as " I am 
wrong. I am wrong. I amjustan old lady who doesn't understand," and 
"people should not be Judgmental, saying this person is good and that 
person is bad." Only oncein thequotationsdoes Wolf use the contractions 
that would normally bepresentin speech. She has translated the words 
into simplified and stilted English, giving the reader the feeling that the 
speech is not fluent and that the Taiwanese have an interest in more 
immediate concerns than in intellectual challenge. In Taiwanese, the 
sentiencescould well have been graceful and poetiq butin Wolf stranslation 
they come across as awkward and uneducated. 

Wolf further demonstrated her attitude toward the townspeople’s lack 
of education near the beginning of her extract "85had been chatting with 
some other women about some medidne that she had put on her eyes 
which appeared to be infected." "Chatting" Isa word usually reserved for 
inconsequential or gossipy speech, rather than for a discuss! on ofmedidnal 
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remedies. Thisword can be seen to reduce not only the importance of the 
conversational activity, but also the level of respect accorded to local 
medical practice. Itissaying, in effect "itmay beimportanttothem, butit 
is only chatting to me." 

Second, the audience for all these fieldnotie extracts must be familiar 
with the cultural assumptions in the texts. For example, in the Chinatown 
sequence, the audience must know what "laboratory coat" "gladiator 
cuffs," and " Smith rite disposal units" are, and how culturally incongruous 
is their juxtaposition. In his extract Spradley assumed other cultural 
expectations, such as what it means to be a "well dressed" woman, what 
a "sacred, almost religious place" might be like, or why the researcher 
may debate whether or not to enter the room before the appointed hour. 
Both Spradley and I (and Wolf) grouped thepeoplein our observations in 
terms of where they are located in time and space. Both of us described 
clothing butdo notdescri be faces, seemingly a cultural norm in the West 
onethat could reflect a cultural preoccupation with the external indicators 
of an individual’s sodal position. These shared cultural assumptions can 
foster a patronizing attitude toward the people being observed. In the 
Chinatown sequence, for example, I used a Western standard to measure 
the people, while Spradley used norms that are both androcentric and 
cultural. In all of these instances, wewereplaying with a priori, culturally 
formulated stereotypes, and writing for audiences thatknow them. 

ISTHERE A SOLUTION? 

These few examples have described how the rhetorical, narrative, and 
linguistic choices researchers make during the recording of field notes can 
structure an interpretation or analysis. Although theexamplesi havegiven 
illustrate moments when the researcher positions him or herself as 
culturally superior to those being observed, it is possible for fieldnotie 
writers to endowpeople, actions, or events with myth! cor exalted qualities 
as wel I . 

In fact it may not be necessary, nor even preferable, to try to purge 
fieldnotes of their colourful, descriptive, and connotative language. As 
Lapadatand Lindsay (1909) pointed out with regard to transcription, 
researchers require flexible approaches to suit differing purposes and 
contexts; therefore, "a quest for one standard set of conventions is not 
likely to satisfy all, and itis not theoretically tenable" (p. 81). Moreover, as 
Rabinow (1986) suggested, "the insight that anthropologists write 
employing literary conventions, although interesting, is not inherently 
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crisis-provoking" (p. 243; nor should itpromptcriesfortheliterary reform 
of fieldnotes. There is no objective manner in which to write, no innocent 
place from which to view (Haraway, 1991), and therefore no way in which, 
u I ti m atel y, to steri lizeourfieldn otes. More recent form s of rep resen tati on , 
have introduced 

a formularized version of post-modern ethnography, alternating between stock passages 
ofethnographicself-oonsdousnessand (carefully edited and positioned)"voices,'' [which] 
is in danger of becoming the disdplinary norm, while students have to be constantly 
warned that someti mes the peopi e they are tal ki ng to are more i nteresti ng than the peopi e 
asking thequestions. (Spencer, 2301, p. 45QI 

If fieldnotES cannot be rendered I ess Judgmental, and researchers’ ego- 
ethnographi es more sui ted to confess! onal s, i s that I i cence to wri te as they 
pi ease? N ot exact! y. 

Naively writing in any fashion is not I believe, the correct option. Nor 
do 1 believe that my own first reaction to the postmodern problem of 
representation — not to describe anything (particularly people) at all, 
concentrating instead on transcribing conversations and mapping out 
movements — was, in any way, superior. By simply transcribing 
conversations, 1 allowed the initiation, response, feedback, and evaluative 
practices typical of classroom conversations to become episodic. Smilarly, 
teachers’ or children’s movements from their desks, to another location, 
and back, would delineate an episode. By imposing these forms of order, 

1 was less holistic in my orientation to the dassroom, actually creating 
p re-categorized data sets. The resultwas nota less researcher -constructed 
culture, but a differently researcher -constructed one. 

Taking my consternation to the literature, 1 found Hammersley and 
Atkinson’s (1993 questions for analyzing documents. Perhaps researchers 
could consider fieldnotes a kind of document and query them with the 
following: 

H ow are documents written? H ow are they read? Who writes them? Who reads them? 
For what purposes? On what occasions? With whatoutEomes?Whatis recorded? What 
is omitted? What is taken for granted? What does the writer seem to take for granted 
about the reader(s)? What do readers need to know in order to make sense of them? 
(Hammersley & Atkinson, 1995 P- 173 

Hammersley and Atkinson claimed these questions will eventually enable 
researchers to question all aspects of everyday life under study. In fact 
these questions could well have prompted most, if not all, of the 
contributions to the oft-d ted book on ethnographic wri ting. Writing cuiture: 
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The poetics and politics of ethnography (Clifford & Marcus, 196Q. In that 
volume, most contributors focus^ on the published ethnographicwriting 
of other people. There! s no reason to bell evethatthel I terary deconstruction 
of ethnographic writing could not begin with the analysis of fieldnotes, 
prior to publication, nor to believe that researchers areunableto analyze 
their own documents. 

Such questions, if reworked a bit and augmented, provide a good 
start ng poi ntfor analysi s. By aski ng such quest ons researchers can begi n 
to unravel theinterpretat ons that they havecreated: How is this written? 
What narratve and rhetorical strategies have been used? What linguist c 
choices have been made? What is the effect? How do other people read 
these fieldnotes? Who is the intended audience? Where is the researcher 
situated? What is recorded? What is omitted? Whatis taken for granted? 
How do the fieldnotes reinforce assumptons? How do the fieldnotes 
challenge assumptons? What purposes could these fieldnotes serve? The 
answers, then, can be added to the analyte process, adding another layer 
of reflect on and insight to the research cyde. 

CONCLUSION 

In short observaton reveals as much or more about the observer as it 
doesabouttheobserved, that! s, field notes are" select ve, purposed, angled, 
voiced, because they are authored" (Emerson etal, p. ICQ. Every 
tme researchers choose a word, or a sentence structure, every tme they 
useactveor passive voice, or director indirect report ng of speech, every 
tme they use a known narratve structure, researchers create the very 
evidence they will later use as "proof oftheir interpretat ons. The concept 
of" raw data" is therefore" half-baked." 

Moreover, researchers should not assume that because they have 
examined and critqued their assumptons, they have purged these 
sentments. Only contnuous re-examinaton and reflect on can lead to 
recogniton of prejudices; only understanding of linguistcand rhetorical 
practcescan gesture towards humility in the research process. 

In a final turn, I will now look at this manuscript from a literary 
perspectve. I have used rhetoric! n order to convince you, as I have been 
convinced. I have rearranged the words of others into d assi fi cat ons of 
knowledge. I havedescribed their understandings and quoted from their 
texts to authent cate my own. I have produced academic formal writng, 
al bei ti n thefi rstperson, I endi ng moreauthori ty to my words. I havechosen 
those words carefully, hoping to convince you and tomakean impact but 
notso strong an impact thatyou, the reader, feel threatened or accused. In 
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short I have written a conventionalized argument challenging the 
orthodoxies in texts by notchallengingthem atall. I have written primarily 
to th ose who h av e n oty et begu ntoquestiontheirfieldn ote-wri ti n g p racti ce, 
yeti have written to you, but not tor you, an invitation to dialogue. 
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NOTES 

1 Wolcott (2001) began by challenging the reader to think about why he chose 
"writing up" rather than "writing down" or merely "writing" for his book 
title. Almost invariably, when discussing fieldnote practice authors refer to 
"writing down" fieldnotes, but" writing up" research (e.g., Flath, 199Q p. 379 
Sanjek, 190Cd). Only Sanjek (199Cb) appeared to break with this dichotomy by 
induding academicartidesand reports written in the field as fieldnotes. This, 
in itself, illustrates how choice of language can influence views and 
interpretati ons. 

2 Spradley (19001) explained that while making his notes, he used (a) his native 
language, (b) the language of sodal sdence, (c) the language of tramps, (d) 
courtroom language, and (e) the languages of the alcohol treatment centre. 
Sp rad I ey ' s d escri ptionisadiv ergen t thoughrelated.understanding of language 
choice. 

3 Itisapparent even during this first attempt at ethnographic observation, that 
I was aware of the importance of language and linguistic choices. In that 
assignment I commented that: "low -inference descriptors need to be 
considered. Reporting verbatim conversation and concrete descriptions of 
objectsis relatively objective, buttryingtofind aword that accurately describes 
a look in the person' s eyes, a gesture, a tone of voice, anything human atall, is 
very subjective. Describing human qualities requires inferential descriptors." 
(personal files, 1993 

4 After completing this assignment I wrote in my journal that "I thought this 
was going to be difficult butitwaseasy. . . . Becausel was attuned to trying to 
think these thoughts, it came as pretty much of a shock that so many came 
naturally. I have a set of beliefs, butthese are notthesameas my gut reactions. 

I am the antithesis of what I believe in. . . . Most of all I want to go back to a 
week ago wheni could be self-righteous in my belief thatl couldn'tbea radst 
becausel married a Ryukyu (Japanese Aboriginal) man." (personal files, 1993- 
199 ^ 
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5 Because this extract was used to support an argument in an academic text, itis 
a very good illustration of how researchers create the very evidence later used 
as "proof of their interpretations. 

6 Excerpts from Margery Wolf A thrice-told tale: Feminism, postmodernism and 
ethnographic responsibiiity (© 1992 by the Board of Trustees of the Leland 
Stanford Jr. University: all rights reserved). Reprinted with permission. 

7 From Spradley (190Ci), Participant Observation fisted.) (© 190Q reprinted with 
permission of Wadsworth, a division of Thomson Learning: 
www.thomsonrights.com). Reprinted with permission. 

8 Researchers seem often attracted totheundean, the bad, the ugly or the quaint 
They tend to notice what is interesting, or different or inconvenient rather 
than what is mundane (see Kouritzin, 230Q for explication). This tendency 
heightens the sense of strangeness and dangerin researchers' positions. 

9 The intrusion of a male authority in my 1994dass assignment is not quoted in 
the extract it occurs at the end of the observation sequence. 

lOWolf (1993 also used the Taiwanese words that refer to all religious matters 
and spiritual leaders. The description of tang-ki, for example, is that it refers to 
a shaman. Western audiences do not consider shaman to be of the same order 
as priests or other religious leaders. 
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